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COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE 


By RALPH M.° EASLEY 


tem of compulsory health in- 

surance upon the wage-earners 

of this country has brought that 
important question before the people in 
several states within the last few weeks. 
Bills of a uniform character have been 
simultaneously introduced in the eleven 
legislatures in session this year. Es- 
pecially active are the advocates of the 
system in the two great industrial 
states of New York and Massachusetts. 

This proposed legislation—avowedly 
offered as a cure-all for helpless poverty 
—1is pressed without regard to the op- 
position to precipitate action by organ- 
ized labor, the only channel through 
which the wage-earner’s voice can be 
heard, and without adequate investi- 
gation of what is being done in the 
United States by voluntary agencies 
at the prsent time. As to the actuarial 
soundness of the plan so insistently 
recommended, there are grave doubts, 
since the preponderance of opinion 
among the insurance experts is that the 
assessments provided for in its pro- 
visions will in no wise cover the stipu- 
lated liberal benefits. 

The propagandists of the social in- 
surance movement have been quick to 
seize upon .the popular but superficial 
illustration of Germany’s great effi- 
clency, as evidenced in the present 
war. The health and strength of that 
nation and its ability to stand so long 


Te recent effort to force a sys- 
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an endurance test have afforded the ad- 
vocates of such legislation in the United 
States the opportunity to credit the 
general power of its military system to 
its social institutions, including of 
course health insurance. 

Other contributing factors, such as 
the general sturdiness of the race, good 
habits, plain, simple, wholesome living, 
ete., are not taken into consideration, 
any more than are the years of prepara- 
tion and systematization by the general 
government, for the great conflict 
which was sure to come. | 

It should be something of a shock to 
those interested in constructive efforts 
to learn that the self-styled “first ad- 
voeate”’ of social insurance in this coun- 
try, I. M. Rubinow, in an article en- 
titled ‘A Socialist Remedy for Unem- 
ployment,” (‘“‘New Review,” Nov. 15, 
1915), states: 

“Twelve vears ago, when I began to 
preach social insurance, I was a man 
with a new idea in this country. .. . 
After all, social ills, like bodily ills, 
have only one true remedy, though it is 
not always known in time, and if we 
Socialists are at all right, these rem- 
edies must be in line with our philos- 
ophy.” 

Not withstanding the objections to 
the compulsory health insurance plan, 
it cannot be denied that prebably the 
greatest ameliorative social system 
needed in the United States would be 
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one which, in addition to providing for 
increased sanitary measures and hous- 
ing accommodations to promote health, 
would encourage the development of a 
condition of greater insurance against 
misfortune among wage-earners. That 
this is true particularly in relation to 
health insurance is shown by the statis- 
tics of corporation voluntary relief as- 
sociations. For instance, the statistics 
of the benefit association of one of our 
most humanitarian industrial enter- 
prises—the International Harvester 
Company—show that in a period of 
seven years there has been paid out for 
sickness claims $727,697.90, as against 
$144,721.96 for accidents. This ratio, 
showing great excesses of claims for 
sickness over those for accident disabil- 
ities, has persisted since the establish- 
ment of the insurance association in 
question. Inasmuch as the organiza- 
tion includes all types of employees in 
various climates and different parts of 
the country, it is safe to assume that 
the situation with regard to it fairly 
typifies the condition with reference to 
re wage-earning population in gen- 
eral. 

It is granted then that the develop- 
ment of some form or forms of health 
insurance is greatly to be desired, if 
not an imperative need; but the im- 
portant factor is the method to bring 
the greatest relief to the beneficiaries. 

It is believed by leaders in the labor 
movement that the American working- 
man should be left in the position to 
choose his method of insurance— 
whether it be through the trade union 


fund, the fraternal order, the industrial 


insurance company or the’ employers’ 
relief department. 

Mr. Hugh Frayne, a leading organ- 
izer of the American Federation of 
Labor, in a public address, December 
5, 1914, stated: 

“T realize that this is one of the big 
subjects and problems confronting the 
people of this country. I readily under- 
stand that the sympathies of a great 
many people might be won over in the 
support of a movement to establish 
either state or federal control in the way 
of social insurance. 


“The dangers have been pointed out 
to you by Mr. J. W. Sullivan, of the 
Typographical Union, and Mr. George 
W. Perkins, President of the Interna- 
tional Cigar Makers’ Union, the latter 
stating, ‘We are primarily opposed to 
having any of our economic activities 
chained to the police power of the 
state.’ 

‘We shall oppose the enactment of 
any law to establish social insurance, 
either state or federal, unless the same 
has first received the approval and en- 
dorsement of the American Federation 
of Labor. (It has not to date had that 
endorsement.) 

‘“‘We are fighting not only for our 
members but we are fighting the battle 
of humanity, that there may be a better 
day, a better time for the men and 
women and the children of this coun- 
try, that they may enjoy better things 
than they do now, so that some day 
we may wipe out poverty and charity, 
and, by the establishment of living 
standards through our unions, we will 
have made it possible for the man who 
has worked out his natural period in 
life to sit down in his old days by his 
own fireside and feel content that in his 
early period he had worked for himself, 
for his fellow-man and for society; to 
establish himself in such a condition in 
life that it is unnecessary to ask for 
charity from any source, but depend 
upon that which has been accumu- 
lated by his own effort and co-opera- 
tion with his fellow-man; and instead 
of asking charity, he will be, in that 
ripe old age of life, able to extend ad- 
vice, help and charity to those who 
might need it.” 

The argument that only the provi- 
dent insure may in general be well 
taken but that does not furnish justi- 
fication for abolishing individual initi- 
ative or for bringing to our country a 
foreign system of doubtful benefit. 

England and Germany are quoted 
to us in this connection as though the 
problem had been completely solved 
in those countries and no additional 
problems created. 

And yet the American advocates of 
compulsory health insurance legisla- 
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tion, prone to recognize as authorities 
on other subjects Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, utterly ignore in this case their 
strongly critical report on the operation 
of the English act in ‘‘ The New States- 
man.” 7 

In one of the passages of this criti- 
cism the report says that the country 
was fitted with a scheme embracing, 
with dramatic suddenness, “a_ vast 
multitude who were already providing 
what was requisite for themselves. This 
enormous stretch of Governmental re- 
sponsibility over territory yet unoc- 
cupied and very imperfectly surveyed 
left all sorts of gaps and omissions, 
which have now, per force, one after 
another, to be made good.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the compulsory 
method in Great Britain, which sup- 
planted a steadily progressing volun- 
tary system, has not brought the 
amount of relief expected, while it has 
undoubtedly created hardships. The 
benefits are so small that to the Amer- 
ican workingman they would mean next 
to nothing. The whole scheme of the 
British act went into effect only 
eighteen months before the war, leav- 
ing the outcome in many places proble- 
matical. 

Even in Germany, where the citizen 
is accustomed to regulation and disci- 
pline of the individual by the govern- 

“ment in all matters, the compulsory 
arrangement is admittedly still in the 
experimental stage. In democratic 
France effort to develop compulsory 
invalidity insurance brought such re- 
sistance on the part of a large propor- 


tion of the workers that the govern-. 


ment was unable to secure enforce- 
ment of the measure. Could we 
succeed here is a question § of 
moment. 

We have not as yet in this country 
adequate actuarial data upon which we 
may base any system of health insur- 
ance. The crude estimates made in the 
interest of the pending legislation on 
the subject purport to be based on 
Austrian, German and English experi- 
ence, particularly the first named. No 


“involved enormous effort. 


careful person can assert that they 
can be applied to this country; never- 
theless, they are set forth impressively 
with a view to influencing American 
legislators. Rash, general statements 
are offered by those who should be 
aware that there is no known basis of 
information in the light of which such 
a system could be instituted here 
safely. 

American insurance companies, 
which in the last four years have been 
experimenting tentatively in health 
insurance, are doing so at a consider- 
able risk of loss, which will continue 
until they can secure sufficient statis- 
tical data to enable them to develop 
that field on the sound principles of 
other lines of insurance. 

The American Fraternal Experience 
Commission has collected through the 
fraternal insurance associations all 
existing data as yet available. Aeccord- 
ing to the President, Mr. Lee W. 
Squier, the commission inaugurated in 
1908 at Chicago a system for collecting 
statistics representing 268 occupa- 
tions, the aim being first of all to estab- 
lish the de*a upon which any system 
of social insurance might have a scien- 
tific foundation. This commission, 
which was appointed by the Associated 
Fraternities of America, comprising 
two score fraternal insurance societies 
with a combined membership of three 
millions, has been striving all these 
years to develop logically classified 
statistical tables. Each society sought 
information from every member. This 
brought to the commission one million 
cards for actuarial use, and it is pro- 
posed to develop five millions in all. 
The classification of the data as to dis- 
abilities and mortalities incident to or 
growing out of peculiar occupations 
A plan is 
under way to add the experience of 
other insurance funds, to be tabulated 
on the same basis; but until this is ac- 
complished the commission will not 
claim to have any reliable information 
from any source upon which it may 
predicate calculations. 
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THE HAWAIIAN CLIMATE 


By C. F. NICHOLS, M.D. 


T Hawaii meteorology is given 

a Fortunatus choice, for every 
graduation of temperature, alti- 

tude and humidity, with varying 

force and volume of wind currents, is 
to be found in our sister territory, 
while many subtle potencies pervade 
the atmosphere from sea to mountain 
top. Moreover, each grove, ‘beach, 
vale, summit and belt of land preserves 
its respective climatic attributes al- 
most unchanged throughout the year. 

Thus it is possible for invalid or 
epicurean to select a climate and 
change it as often as may be desired. 
Something like the rotation of the sea- 
sons in ‘‘temperate”’ latitudes may be 
had, with no danger of meeting those 
sudden lapses of temperature so shock- 
ing to sensitive organizations. 

Each of the principal islands is an 
immense but extinct volcano. Only 
one active crater exists—Kilauea, on 
a spur of Mauna Loa. A charming lab- 
oratory imbedded in ferns, it serves as 
an escape-valve, its dangerous freaks 
easily avoided; in fact, these are quite 
under the control of the friendly god- 
dess Pele. As the traveler gradually 
ascends, he finds the air becoming cool- 
er and usually clearer with the in- 
creasing elevations, and the cooler 
temperature often as equable as the 
warmer at the base of the mountain 
island. By way of illustration: a few 
hours’ ride from the hot marge of Ka- 
waihae, palm-fringed and with the 
thermometer ranging between 80 and 
92 Fahrenheit, brings the horseman 
well up the plain of Waimea, a region 
keenly inspiring to every sense. Here 
the air, save for a short rainy season, 
is clear and quite sharp with occasional 
frosts. Over the mountain side roam 
immense herds of cattle and wild 
horses; the pursuit of these is the chief 
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occupation of natives, and of whites, 
whose noble muscular development is 
clearly the effect of a lawful tonic in 


the mode of life. 7 


On Island Maui, at an elevation of 
four thousand feet, is a belt of large 
sugar plantations. In these little worlds 
of varied industrial requirements, hos- 
pitality is generously dispensed. Here 
the climate is ideally delightful—suffi- 
ciently cool, while yet no frosts nor chill- 
ing winds are ever known. Through ad- 
mirably irrigated grass-tracts multi- 
tudes of violets appear, with many an- 
other flower and fruit of New England, 
growing at peace with their tropic- 
born comrades. Perhaps nowhere else 
out-of-doors does so varied a collection 
of plants thrive. 

In dalliance with our theme before 
we reach statistics, let us picture an 
afternoon’s recreation—a trip through 
the mountain forest, pleasant to re- 
call. We rode with slight ascent 
through long weeds and grass. Nearly 
a thousand plants from the ravines and 
mountain jungles are catalogued, two- 
thirds being said to be indigenous and 
not found elsewhere. It was perfectly 
safe to trample the thicket, seeking 
tree-shells and ferns—for there is no 
snake nor any venomous reptilian life 
to be found on beautiful Hawaii; safe, 
while listening to the monotonous 
chant of my companions, ‘‘ Aloha i ka 
lio nuz”’ (praise to the big horse), to 
scoop the fingers through 4 brook for 
small fish, then eat them alive (the na- 
tives do not even chew their squirming 
captives). Ever pushing aside the 
thicket as we forced our way, we were 
drenched by the water-laden branches 
of tall shrubs; a dash would flounce 
from tree or skirmishing cloudlet, until 
our clothes dripped as if we had waded 
through a river. It was a sanitarilum 
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quite committed to hydropathy—here 
warmth and reeking moisture are pres- 
ent at a height which in other iands 
would be the realm of snow; here the 
mists are ever condensing into shower 
and clarified by rainbow sunshine; the 
light clouds hesitate, touching the tree- 
tops; the soft wind bears no aroma but 
that of the mountain dews, evanescent, 
earthy and soothing. 

At Honolulu and Hilo modern con- 
veniences find place. Good hotels, 
plenty of boarding houses, driving and 
guiding natives, and the mild exhilara- 
tion of governmental crises, ever re- 
newed under benison of a vast rainbow 
which, with second and third attendant 
prisms, often faintly a fourth, always 
hovers over the town. 

What usage may obtain today the 
writer does not know; but a few years 
since, as the newcomer drove along the 
embowered ways of Honolulu, citizens, 
evidently of the better classes, both 
ladies and gentlemen, would bow cour- 
teously or raise the hat in salutation. 


Gratefully I now recall this pleasant 


antidote to homesickness. 

So searching is the scrutiny of all 
new arrivals at Honolulu that quaran- 
tine proves effectual and contagions are 
mostly held at bay. 

Favored are they who become guests 
on Mt. Tantalus, or at Pearl Harbor, 
sheltered and loved by the sea. 

At reef-guarded Waikiki, Honolulu’s 
sea-suburb— 


‘Like truant children of the deep, 
Escaped behind a coral wall, 
The lisping wavelets laugh and leap 
Nor heed Old Ocean’s stern recall. 
All day they frolic with the sands, 
Kiss pink-lipped shells in wanton 
glee, 
Make windrows with their patting 
hands 
And, singing,sleep at Waikiki!”’ 


We will now consider in detail the 
climatic endowments of these islands, 
viz., temperature, altitude, humidity 
and, finally, the practical influence of 
the Hawaiian climates upon health. 

The temperature, though necessarily 


of temperature 
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varying with altitude and influenced by 
the force and direction of winds, etc., 
is so tempered by the vast surrounding 
ocean that sudden local changes rarely 
occur. The native-born are sensitive 
to a fall of ten degrees and promptly 
don extra clothing; yet furs (not un- 
known to Hawaiian commerce through 
the Arctic voyages of whalers) are not 
needed, as may be gathered from the 
statistics which follow. 

At Punahou, Honolulu, the extremes 
recently registered 


were: 
Highest. Lowest 
Deg. F. Deg. F. 
86 63 
82 67 
November... 82 66 


During five years the highest tem- 
perature registered at Honolulu was 
88, the lowest 54; yet the daily average 
range for a year is less than 15, about 
half that of the Eastern United States. 
Here, too, it is made clear that a hu- 
midity of about 70 and the prevailing 
influence of the faithful trade wind may 
so temper the heat that the thermomet- 
ric record is seldoma record of discom- 
fort. Only in November and February, 
when southeasterly storms prevail, is 
there discontent among these sybarite 
citizens, pampered in’ the luxury of 
their climate. 

At Lahaina, on Maui, the former 
capital of the islands, the heat is great 
(though with the glass seldom above 
90), yet here a moderate sea-breeze fans 
before noon. The same equability of 
temperature is further displayed at 
Waianae, the hottest leeward shore, by 
a range not transgressing 91.4 nor 69. 
At Kealakekua, Hawaii, 1,580 feet, the 
extremes in 1893 were 58.2 and 78.6. 
The limits noted on the summit of 
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Mount Mauna Kea (13,825 feet) are 13 
to 108 F. There are, it is true, sudden 
tempests (‘‘Mumukus” on northern 
Hawaii) where the cold air at the 
mountain top, compressed wedgelike 
by the force of the trades, rushes down- 
ward upon the plain. 

The mean of Hawaiian tempera- 
tures is from two to ten degrees lower 
than in other countries occupying the 
same latitude, a fact thought due to 
the cool ocean currents blowing thither 
from Japan. 

Attitude bestows important quali- 
ties on all climates. In these islands 
heavy mists seldom invade the heights. 
This exemption from mists belongs also 
to lower altitudes, where what we call 
fog, bearing dust and smoke, is of 
course unknown. Even the beaches 
are singularly free from mist. On the 
southern lee side of every isle the 
mountain has usually robbed the trade 
wind of its moisture; on the weather 
side (north), where warm vapor from 
the sea meeting cool air from above 
precipitates in rain, sunshine is still 
almost perpetual. The sunshine im- 
presses the newcomer before aught 
else. Accustomed most probably to 
the smoky haze of populated regions, 
he is astonished at the clear atmos- 
phere of Hawaii. During the first few 
days he feels saturated with sunlight; 
in its wealth the tropical leaves look 
‘varnished; ‘‘it seems as though the cane 
fields were only converting sunshine 
into warm-colored sugar; the reefs, 
sand beaches and surf lines are daz- 
zling with 

Owing to the rarity of the atmos- 
phere an elevation of four thousand 
feet approaches the highest that can 
be borne by invalids of excessively 
nervous temperament; the stimulation 
is likely to cause wakefulness or fever 
or. intensify the general excitation. 
When repeated hemorrhage from any 
part of the body has lately taken place, 
or at time of- an active hemorrhage, 
the danger of removal into rarefied air 
is obvious. Such thoracic disorders as 
involve softening and cavities, aneu- 
rism, disease of the large blood-vessels, 
or valvular disease of the heart forbid 
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air highly rarefied; also conditions of 
great feebleness, such as extreme age 
and general loss of courage, preventing 
the patient’s making constant outdoor 
effort—these cases should be placed 
at lower elevations. Women will here 
often find themselves unfitted to take 
vigorous exercise in the open air. 

But many rheumatics, hepatics, dys- 
peptics, brain-taskers and sedentary 
people need the uplands. In early cases 
of lung disease, even if hemorrhage has 
occurred, so the patient be young and 
hopeful and in neither evil plight above 
noted, the factor of rarefaction is most 
desirable, leading to frequent deep res- 
pirations, while the sensory nerves are 
stimulated by the cool, dry air. 

Low altitude is friendly to anaemic 
or exhausted people (let the specific ail- 
ment be what it will) who at home, 
simply through sensitiveness to cold air, 
endure peculiar suffering, aggravation 
and relapse, but who are not debilitated 
by warm weather. For such shall 
there be chronic content where change- 
less warmth is found—warmth reliable 
by night and by day along many a 
fringed brook or beach, or even on 
verdureless lava wastes on the rainless 
side of Hawaii. Caution must be exer- 
cised at these lowest levels, for safe 
residence here depends chiefly on the 
nature of the soil. The stranger 
should locate on volcanic ashes or sand, 
and where this surface or its clayey or 
rock bottom has sufficient declivity for 
drainage. Warm, rich, fermenting 
humus is poisonous in a tropical coun- 
try. I quote a graphic analysis of this 
matter by Dr. Russell, of Honolulu: 
‘When rain upon level ground is going 
down it sucks into the earth a fresh 
supply of atmospheric air, necessary 
for fermentation; on rising it displaces 
into the atmosphere all the poisonous 
gaseous products. Thus a sort of 
ground respiration is_ established.” 
Fortunately few Hawaiian districts an- 
swer to this evil picture, for lava is 
king. 

When fancy chooses isolation, or dis- 
ease enforces it, a patient may occupy 
a tent or loosely built straw hut. Beef, 
fowls, fish, yams, native fruits, garden 
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products, and poz are available, while 
with the flora, the slopes and the sky 
forming ever-hopeful pictures at the 
door and civilization but a few hours 
distant, retreat here cannot be called 
exile. 

He who, with health partly restored, 
at last wearies of endless calm, may fol- 
low Mark Twain’s recipe: ‘To secure 
a climate, mark the thermometer at 
grade desired and climb till the mer- 
cury stops there.’”’ Meter in hand, the 
convalescent removes to upland plain 
or cliffside and, feasting on the native 
apple (ohza), finds his climatic affinity. 
The hotel is a cool hostelry, and great 
Hayka-ka-la, on Maui, contributes in 
season a genuine snow-belt at ten thou- 
sand feet. 

However, a change of residence or 
even an excursion should not be dic- 
tated by nervousness or caprice on the 
part of the patient. Judgment founded 
upon knowledge—a supreme quality 
rarely bestowed, even upon doctors!— 
ought to influence the decision. Re- 
moval while improvement is progress- 
ing in a serious disease is seldom safe. 

The study of humidity as it is pre- 
sented at these favored islands is inter- 
esting in its relation to consumptives, 
victims of rheumatism, or to persons 
susceptible to chill. 

Under ‘altitude’? we have already 
remarked the absence of true fogs in 
Hawaii. It is a curious fact that when 
it rains (as at Hilo, which has a “‘ weath- 
er side trade exposure’’) the air is ac- 
tually clearer and drier than during the 
prevalence of'rainless southerly winds, 
insomuch that housewives spread laun- 
dry along the verandas to dry. Here 
through the action of the trades, heavy 
masses of cloud are blown in from sea- 
ward and rest against the mountain or 
forest, with showers at evening formed 
from the moist air striking cool peaks. 
Professor Lyons recorded at Hilo a 
rainfall of one to two hundred inches a 
year, “ Nicaragua can tell of sixty-four 
inches for one month, but thirty-six 
inches in thirty-six hours reported at 
Molokai is the most remarkable rain- 
fall I know of.” At Honolulu the be- 
havoir of the sun-shower is reversed. 
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The town lies on the southern side of 
Oahu, where the mountains are not 
high enough to check the trades; but 
much of the rainfall is lost by precipita- 
tion as it passes over the mountain, and 
the city’s share is often only a sprink- 
ling. The average humidity at Hono- 
lulu is about 72, that at Hilo about the 
same. In the sheltered leeward val- 
leys a mile or so inland (for instance, 
Vale Makala near Honolulu, and Iao 
on Maui, near Wailuku, fair beyond all 
nooks the Creator chooses to beautify) 
the air is nearly dry and of a peculiar 
equableness. 

At Lahaina and in the inland dis- 
tricts, where the flesh of slaughtered 
bullocks dries without decomposition, 
as it does on the plains of the West, the 
humidity is less; yet dews or ocean 
breezes serve to maintain our island 
standard of climate perfection. 

Regarding consumptive patients, it 
has become axiomatic among medical 
men that the humidity which usually 
attends rainfall, fog or a moist soil is 
an evil that condemns without question 
the locality as an abode for such pa- 
tients. Thus the Windward Islands of 
the Atlantic, though mild in tempera- 
ture, act inimically in pulmonary dis- 
eases, and we have but to refer to such > 
authority as the Glasgow health re- 
ports to find not only statistics of 
frightful mortality from consumption 
in the foul fogs of Scottish towns, but 
obversely, testimony to the restorative 
influence of clear sunlight, which kills 
the tubercle bacillus after a few hours’ 
ex posure. 

An immense number of recoveries 
from tuberculous disease have, how- 
ever, taken place in the moderate hu- 
midity of the Hawalian towns and sec- 
tions just described. Notable among 
them was the case of Dr. Hillebrand, a 
physician resident many years at Hon- 
olulu. | 
The salutary effect of salty moisture 
combined with mountain air—the ad- 
mixture found at these islands, where I 
have often tasted the pure saline quali- 
ty of the breeze on plateaus fifteen 
hundred to two thousand feet above 
sea-level—has been found of such value 
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in treating phthisis that since 1872 Von 
Traube produced it artificially and 
with great benefit to his patients at 
Berchtesgarten, in Salzburg, whither 
thousands now annually resort. This 
subterfuge of our European friends, so 
eagerly utilized during the brief sum- 
mer season of the Tyrol, finds a lavish 
rival in Hawaii, where the year through 
in moderately humid island districts, 
recoveries from asthma, phthisis and 
many disturbed and exhausted condi- 
tions are constantly taking place. 
Rheumatism may be instanced as a 
complaint craving such air and soil as 
are fqund in valleys a few miles inland 
on either island; or the yet drier Kona 
district, on Hawaii, where, all the way 
from Kailua, the health resort of the 
ancient kings, to Kau, the newcomer 
never can be chilly. Here again there 
is a large vote for Lahaina, whose 
warmth is never-ending, whose charm- 
ed languor is ineffable, where hustle 
and bustle are rumors from afar and 
the dreamer lives forever, laughing and 
growing fat; where banana patch, rice 
patch and taro patch are ceaseless pic- 
tures in a land “always afternoon,”’ 
and we paddle, friendly with the 
sharks, in tepid water, or take horse 


‘ to the pali some miles away for a shiver 


in a vigorous breeze shower-laden. Yet 
dollars are not here unknown nor re- 
fused! 

To the north, petted by the trades, 
les Kauai, the nosegay, small, moist, 
sweet, perfect. Its valleys are tran- 
quil and reached by good roads. 

Variation in the barometer is seldom 
noticeable in Hawaii. During six 
years, to January, 1895, it ranged, at 
Honolulu, between 29.69 and 30.27, 
with a mean of 30.48. 

Bathing may be briefly considered. 
The noon temperature of the sea at the 
islands at all seasons is about 70, and 


the proportion of salt a trifle larger. 


than in cooler latitudes. Immersion 
in water of this warmth is condemned 
by some writers, who find the bath 
relaxing, with transfer of force into 
the tepid water; cooler water, whose 
touch is followed by reaction, is ad- 
vised, that of inland mountain streams, 
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or at home with ice in the tub! It 
is fair, however, to conclude that 
the friction, exertion and exposure 
of bathing commend a plunge at any 
moderate temperature. Early risers 
find the water at sunrise cooler by sev- 
eral degrees. 

A general conclusion in behalf of in- 
valid and valetudinarian has been in 
part expressed. The Hawaiian Islands 
may be called the refuge of the sensi- 
tive—whether sensitive to the strife of 
large cities, to fevers, contagious, evil 
drainage, or to sudden alternations of 
dampness, heat or cold. 

Distance is not formidable when 
health is at stake: the journey from 
Boston to Honolulu takes but twelve 
or fourteen days. 

It is now unquestioned that con- 
sumptive subjects must remain con- 
stantly in the open air, if only to pre- 
vent the reabsorption of their own 
poisonous exhalations. 

Such experience as that of Dr. Her- 
man Weber and Michael Foster, dis- 
cussing chronic diseases in general in 
Allbutt’s conservative Medical Com- 
pend, tends to “a belief that nearly 
every obstinate deviation from health 
may be corrected by judicious change 
of climate.” The Lancet comments: 
‘“‘What is, however, often lacking, both | 
on part of patients and practitioners, is 
precision in the choice of a locality and 
a due appreciation both of the capa- 
bilities and limitations of climatic 
treatment.’’ Unprejudiced knowledge 
and convictions established by un- 
questionable results alone can qualify 
the medical adviser to “individualize.”’ 

Is the cool, upland island climate 
preferable to rarefied air in the high- 
lands of continents? A consumptive 
renewing courage and physical strength 
and with bacilli disappearing at Den- 
ver, St. Paul or Minneapolis, is tempt- 
ed to indorse the adage, “let well 
enough alone,’’ and remain where he 
obviously helped. Yet due prudence 
may quote, “And if it end so, ’tis 
meet.’’ Statistics are stubborn, and 
they show high death-rates in the 
States at localities formerly extolled. 
For this ill report not only abrupt 
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changes of temperature may be an- 
swerable, but also such positive facts 
as the the irritating alkaline dust of the 
Western plains, and such negatives as 
the absence of the tempered moisture 
which greatly dilutes the iodides and 
‘saline elements found at these island 
exposures. 

Regarding climates other than these 
under our immediate study and their 
bearing upon consumption and other 
diseases not tuberculous, the writer 
would not willingly be understood to 
question the salubrity of certain dis- 
tricts in Arizona, New Mexico, Mexico, 
Texas, Southern Colorado, the Chilean 
coast, ete., as soon as comfortable 
abodes can be established. Already, 
during portions of the year, Southern 
California, the West India Islands, the 
Canaries, the southern coast of Cor- 
sica, Algiers, and the Nile valley offer 
pleasant refuge. In Arizona especially 
the recoveries from wasting diseases 
commend those now wild regions as the 
sanitarium of the New World. Hawaiian 
climates are here simply considered per 
se as especially available to certain 
routes of travel and for the present of- 
fering the conveniences of civilization. 

Unchanging warmth may make the 
body excessively sensitive to cold, and 
hence a stay at the islands will not in 
most cases wisely exceed two years, un- 
less health or convenience calls for a per- 
manent residence there. Early symp- 
toms of pulmonary disease often dis- 
appear within this time, but sickness 
far advanced may suffer relapse on re- 
turning home. Unfortunately in the 
latter case the lost ground is hard to 
regain, even if the sufferer returns to 
the island climate. 

An interesting subject is disease and 
mortality, both as regards natives and 
whites who have dwelt for several gen- 
erations afar from the maladies and 
contagions of great cities. A mono- 
graph, published about ten years since 
by Dr. Leach of Honolulu, is valuable 
In this connection. Dr. Leach mostly 


ignores climate and explains the island 
death-rate by laws of “virginity to 
disease.” When for generations neither 
syphilis, small-pox nor such lesser in- 


fections as measles have inoculated the 
race, it has been found through sheer 
experience confirmed by the modern 
germ theory that communicable mala- 
dies attack with especial virulence 
those unprotected organisms. Though 
capable of great exertion and even pos- 
sessing such power of resistance to cold 
that ‘‘Kanakas”’ are chosen in prefer- 
ence to Swedish or American sailors for 
service in Arctic seas, the grandly mus- 
cular bodies of the uncultured races 


“may yet absolutely lack tenacity of 


life, as is instanced by the action of 
bronchitis, mumps and venereal dis- 
ease on the Indians of North and South 
America: and at these islands upon the 
natives, as described by Captain Cook; 
later again an epidemic of measles de- 
stroyed several thousand Hawaiians, 
with an insignificant death-rate for the 
whites. 

Aneurisms of heart and aorta are 
common affections at the islands. They 
occur oftenest to men who drink habit- 
ually. Added to the action of alcohol 
upon the heart muscle, the effect of 
climate is weakening to the general 
vascular system; this is also shown by 
the frequency of varicose veins and 
hemorrhoidal affections. In such cases 
an extra dose of spirit or a furious 
horse-back ride—exciting the move- 


ments of the heart—may stretch or 


rupture the ill-toned organ or its out- 
going blood-vessels. 

Diseases of the liver; which prevail 
in all semi-tropical climates, find place, 
and low forms of typhoid are met with 
in the few sections where drainage is 
imperfect. 

Leprosy, now zealously isolated and 
exiled and, as found here, but slightly 
contagious, need cause the stranger no 
anxiety. 

Yet deaths from pulmonary con- 
sumption occur, both among Hawaiians 
and half-whites; catarrhs, both nasal 
and bronchial, are seemingly incurable 
in the lifeless, shriveled membranes of 
many individuals of the lowest class, 
who often drift into such low places 
as are above described under “‘alti- 
tude,’’ where the rainfall constantly 
bears decaying vegetation and drainage 
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from the sheep ranches and rice fields 
in the higher lands, and the never- 
freezing soil maintains a nursery of 
ancient filth that breeds portozoa. 
Tuberculosis, atrophy, bowel disturb- 
ances, fevers, and ‘‘dumb agues”’ pre- 
vail here, though the birth-rate for- 
tunately is small. These classes are 
tainted by hereditary diseases, live 
most imprudently as regards clothing, 
bathing and food, and make free use of 
intoxicants. (Clothing and boarded 
houses are physically of questionable 
service in Hawaii.) 

The natives are so ill-judged and 
thoughtless that they take the first 
means offered to relieve the moment’s 
suffering. For instance, during the 
prevalence of small-pox in 1853 the 
sick were accustomed to throw them- 
selves into the sea to cool the fever, 
and it is related that many died in the 
water. This sensitiveness, both physi- 
cal and mental, as well as the influence 
of priestly training which leads to 
ready yielding to hypnotic suggestion, 
is illustrated by the practice of ‘‘ pray- 
ing’’ an adversary to death. When a 
native is offended at another, he places 
himself in the presence of his enemy 
and prays to certain Hawaiian deities 
that he may die. The subject of this 
effort sits quietly before his antagonist 
takes no food and but little drink and 
soon dies. 

Yet many virulent diseases grow 
milder upon transportation to the isl- 
ands. A certain fever introduced from 
the Isthmus of Panama by travelers to 
Honolulu here lacks many of its origi- 
nal symptoms. It shows itself mostly 
in great depression of spirits, with fits 
of crying, suggesting the name boohoo 
fever, by which it is commonly called. 
The whites never die of boohoo fever, 


but it has destroyed great numbers of 
natives whose powers of resistance are 


very weak. 


Yet the longevity which may be at- 


tained in island life is curiously illus- 


trated m the persons of the “mission 
mothers.”’ A few years since the rep- 
resentatives (‘‘relicts’’) of eight early 
mission families survived in vigorous 
health, at ages from eighty to ninety 
years. Here child-bearing women ~ 
exposed to great hardship and de- 
privation, attained to an exceptional 
age. 

A brief account of the native treat- 
ment of the sick may guide us in form- 


‘ing a general estimate of the island en- 


vironment. The Kahunas (native doc- 
tors) join to the occasional administra- 
tion of drugs ther observances of a 
nature so popular that their services 
are frequently sought. They practice 
largely, though they must elude law 
to do so. Black pigs are roasted 
for the invalid and his friends, and 
numerous superstitious dealings are 
held with powers above and_ below. 
There is, then, no limit to the perse- 
verance with which the native will en- 
dure his sufferings. Pretending to obev 
the physician, he follows the directions 
of the Kahuna, who in his two-fold 
function of priest and doctor, is preach- 
ing and practicing behind the scenes 
and throwing away the orthodox mix- 
tures of his foreign rival. 

However, by way of compliment to 
the latter, native citizens occasionally 
receive the names of well-known drugs. 
Miss Squills, Miss Rhubarb, Dose of 
Salts are names recorded on the list of 
taxpayers at Honolulu. An ambitious 
practitioner of the ‘“‘new school”? may 
vet aspire to gain such namesake; as 
Globule or Miss Ignatia. 
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FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE 


By W. F. 


never arisen a Christian state in the 

full sense of the word. In their inter- 
national intercourse the nations of the 
Christian world have been Mahometan 
rather than Christian, governed by the 
law of the sword and not that of love. 
This has been true of the great powers 
in their mutual dealings as individual 
governments and more especially so 
in their relations with weaker and de- 
pendent peoples. Thehistory of colon- 
ization has been one prolonged recital 
of robbery, fraud, oppression, and 
wrong, without exception, from the 
days of the Carthagenians and Ro- 
mans down to the American occupation 
of the Philippine Islands. 

Our Asiatic territory was acquired 
under peculiar circumstances, it was 
not colonization in the Imperial sense 
of the word. We did not seek out the 
Philippines and assume their sovereign- 
ty for our own profit and national 
aggrandizement, we were cast among 
them by stress of circumstance. 
United States engaged in war to lib- 
erate a dependent people and as a 
result of that war of liberation, to our 
astonishment and to the extreme dis- 
satisfaction many of our people, be- 
came liable for another dependent 
people, not an American, but an 
Asiatic people of whose existence we 
were hardly aware until our flag was 
waving over them. 

For a hundred years the American 
churches have been sending mission- 
aries to Asia; for a hundred years they 
have been praying for an open door to 
Asia for a more effectual way to the 
vast Continent. That door is opened, 
that more effectual way is provided in 
our possession of the Philippine Is- 
lands, and more; the United States 
has become a missionary nation, by its 
becoming guardian of the Filipinos, 


I: the family of nations there has 
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assuming the responsibility of fitting 
them to assume the duties of free- 
holders in an Asiatic republic, a most 
responsible undertaking, and the great- 
est missionary movement of the ages, 
in the broadest sense of the word 
socially, politically, nationally as well 
as religiously 

Our mission in the Philippines is to 
pursue the true vocation of a Christian 
state amonga dependent people. Ever 
since the occupation of their territory 
the question before the American 
people has been ‘ How shall we best 
pursue the vocation of a great Chris- 
tian nation in performing the duties 
devolving upon us as guardians of our 
Asiatic wards? The immediate question 
is are they fitted for independence? 
Will they ever be prepared to assume 
the duties of maintaining a free govern- 
ment? When shall we grant them 
national autonomy?’’ On these issues 
the American people are divided, 
some insisting that we wronged them 
by taking possession of their country 
and governing them against their 
consent. Others insist they are now, 
and ever will be incapable of self govern- 
ment, others, and I think, the decided 
majority believe them inherently cap- 
able of self government but are of the 
opinion that day is somewhere in the 
dim and hazy future. 

I think a cursory view of conditions 
existing at the time of the American 
occupation of the Islands makes it 
evident that our duty was fulfilled in 
retaining them and pursuing the course 
we have since that event. The Fili- 
penos were strangers to each other, it 
was necessary to make them acquaint- 
ed. There was no common spirit of 
nationality, it was necessary to create 
it. They spoke some thirty dif- 
ferent languages and dialects, it was 
necessary to bind them together by a 
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soim:nou tongue. They were ignorant, 
it was necessary to lay the only endur- 
ing foundation of a republic by the 
universal education of the people. 
There they were, nine million people, 
living on some forty of the larger 


islands of the Archipelago, speaking 
professing three 


numerous tongues, 
different religions, unknown to one 
another, in a measure hostile to each 
other, such was the motly population 
among whom our lot was cast as a 
result of the Spanish War. Our mani- 
fest duty was not to leave them to their 
own. resources, but to act a Christian 
part in elevating them to the highest 
plane of civilization to which they 
were capable of attaining, to make of 
the separated islands a compact ter- 
ritory, of the hetrogenous population a 
homogeneous people. 

Before the creation of a respectable 
republic it was necessary to create a 
state of society in which such -re- 
- public could exist. The rich must be 
taught their responsibility for the poor, 
that public office was not a private 
trust, that professional classes were 
not privileged above their fellows, 
that all men as to rights of life, liberty 
and property were equal before the 
law. To pass from the abstract to the 
concrete I will relate three instances 
tending to show the state of society 
under the Spanish regime, and _ illus- 
trating the abuses that should be cor- 
rected before the establishment of self 
= among the Filipino peo- 
ple. 

Antonio Jaime, a prominent citizen 
and leading lawyer of the Province of 
Occidental Negros, requested me to 
submit a disputed attorney’s fee to the 
arbitration of two lawyers of the 
Bacolod bar, I being at the time Judge 
of a Court of First Instance, and An- 
tonio practicing attorney at the Ba- 
colod bar. His preposterous request 
for so partial a board of arbitrators 
was promptly refused, but quoth 
Antonio, “I am entitled to it under 
the law,’ and he was. As the Spanish- 
Filipino law then stood, a disputed 
attorney’s fee, at the request of the 
claimant, must be submitted to the 


decision of two lawyers, practicing at 
the same bar with him. There was 
no alternative, the client must pay or 
submit to this partial arbitration and 
from their decision there was no 
appeal. This law making the legal 
profession a privileged class was speed- 
ily repealed upon a report of the fore- 
going circumstance to Manila. 

Juan Araneta was a large land 
owner of the Island of Negros, like 


others of his order, he had under his 


sway numerous farm laborers, who 
looked to Captain Juan as the greatest 
man on earth. I do not know that a 
system of Mexican peonage prevailed 
but the land owner was the absolute 
master of his ‘retainers who obeyed 
implicitly his commands and who 
would have regarded him as their 
feudal lord had the sovereignty of the 
Islands passed immediately from Spain 
to the Filipinos. Such system of 
peonage or semi-peonage was incon- 
sistent with the existence of a republic 
worthy of the name, in fact, under 
such state of society nothing less than 
perpetual misrule and constantly re- 
curring revolutions could have been 
expected. 

Lorenzo Tupaz was appointed cap- 
tain of a company of volunteers to 
suppress a local insurrection in one of 
the Visayan Islands. During his 
brief period of authority he signally 
manifested the native idea that publie 
office was a private trust, by using his 
position to wreak his spite on_ his 
enemies by maltreating, maiming and 
killing several poor men who in some 
manner had gained his ill will, or what, 
is perhaps, more probable, to satiate 
his revenge for some real or fancied 
slight from the masters or employers 
of his victims. 

Of these three representative Fili- 
pinos, Juan Araneta was the best and 
Lorenzo Tupaz the worst. In fact 
Capitan Juan was one of the most 
intelligent, industrious and progressive 
natives of my acquaintance. I liked 
him well and knew him well, as I did 
Antonio Jaime, who was one of the 
leading lawyers of the province and 
subsequently Governor thereof. The 
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fault was in the system rather than 


the men. I hold my Filipino friends 


in esteem and in moments of resto- 
spection enjoy recalling men and events 
in the Islands. I see the portly shape 
and hear the cheery voice of Padre 
Santos the parish priest of Capiz, 
always the same, always the same 
hearty welcome whether we met at the 
convent, on the street or the social 
gathering. The good Priest sleeps in 
the ancient cemetery of the old town, 
Peace to his ashes. My other friends 
gather about me as in the bygone days, 
There is Alejandro Pardo, the fiscal 
one of the best and most conscientious 


__of officials, there Governor Jugo Vidal 
one of the. most courtly gentlemen I 


ever met, a perfect master of cere- 
monies, he too sleeps with Padre 
Santos and Alejandro Pardo in the 
resting place of Capiz dead. If there 
was ever Yankee Filipino it was 
Senor Acuna, who came to Capiz many 
years ago a poor young man but who 
has risen to be one of the magnates 
and, perhaps, the richest man of the 
Province. Then there is Noburto 
Romuldez a gentleman in the true sense 
of the word, gentle in word, and deed 
and thought. A lawyer by profession, 
a poet and artist by instinct. Such 
are some of my Filipino friends, the 
living and the dead I value the ac- 
quaintance of the living as I cherish 
the memory of the dead. 

The Filipinos possess the inherent 
capacity for self government, if the 
testimony of their American as- 
sociates is to be credited. The almost 
unanimous verdict of high American 
officials of the Insular government is 
that the Filipino officials have _per- 
formed the duties of their departments 
excellently well. It was reported, in 
the daily press, a few months ago, that 
the then President of the United 
States, said that in ability and honesty 
the Filipino Judges compared well 
with their American brethren. Not 
only have the high American officials 
been almost unanimously enthusiastic 


‘in their commendation of the ability 


manifested by their Filipino co-officials 
but to words of praise they have added 


the more substantion proof of practical 
recognition, in increasing the number 
of native office-holders from year to 
year until now they number a very 
large proportion of Government. of- 
ficials. An American official is fre- 
quently succeeded by a Filipino, but 
never a Filipino by an American. 
Admitted to liberal participation in 
the Insular Government at its con- 
ception so well have they fulfilled 
the duties of the offices entrusted them 
that the present Government is in a 
large measure administered by Filipino 
officials. 

The Filipinos are natural Repub- 
licans. They were fighting for 
national independence before we made 
their acquaintance. At the time of the 
American occupation the Aguinaldo 
Insurrection was in a state of suspen- 
sion. Encouraged by the expulsion of 
the Spaniards the Insurgents invoked 
the recognition of the United States, 
disappointed by the non-recognition 
of the Aguinaldo movement, they 
rose in revolt against the new Govern- 
ment. To secure their much desired 
independence they rose in_ revolt 
against Spain and later dared the 
power of the Conqueror of Spain. 

The cause of Filipino independence — 
has had its heroes who have fought for 
it and martyrs who have died for it. 
The greatest name in Filipino annals 
is Dr. Jose Rizal. I have looked upon 
the spot where he died, it was on the hill 
at sunset, a fitting time and place for | 
the first martyr in the cause of his 
Country to sacrifice his life for the 
cause he loved so well. The beauty 
and fashion of Manila were there, the 
bands were playing, the sun was 
descending beneath the surface of the 
far reaching waters. On one side arose 
the ancient walls of Old Manila, on 
the other extended the waters of the 
spacious bay. On the far away horizon 
the sun was disappearing in a blaze 
of glory, for sunset viewed from the 
Lunetta is one of the most magnificent 
scenes to be witnessed on the face of the 
globe. All hues of the rainbow meet in 
that scene of indescribable beauty where 
the sun, the waters and the sky 
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mingle and commingle just as “A 
certain moment cuts the deed off, 
takes the glory from the gray.”’ Amid 
this scene of festivity Jose Rizal was 
led forth to die. They placed him 
with his face to the bay, but his last 
glance was not to be at the glorious 
sunset, for as the command to fire was 
given he quickly wheeled so as to face 
executioners, received the death shot 
in his breast and fell with his face to the 
foe. Thus passed Jose Rizal, the 
typical Filipino patriot, a name. dear 
to the Filipino heart and destined to 
live long in the annals of his country. 

Whenever and wherever the oppor- 
tunity has offered since the suppression 


of the Aguinaldo Insurrection, the ° 


Filipino has manifested his natural 
aptitude for Republican institutions 
by his crude efforts to found what he 
termed and thought to be a Republic. 
The so-called Republica Filipina was 
established in the mountains of Juzon 
in 1902 continuing its existence till 
1906. Its creators and officials called 
it a Revolutionary Government, and 
its chief officials were termed President, 
Vice-President, Secretary of War and 
all grades of military officials from 


Lieut. General down through the 
various gradations to the _ private 
soldier. The Insular Government took 


a radically different view of the Re- 
publica Filipina stigmatizing its vo- 
taries as murderers and highway rob- 
bers, setting a price on their heads and 
endeavoring to overthrow it during 
the four years of its existence. 


The President and chief. officials 


were tried and sentenced as ordinary 
malefactors, their so-called Republic 
disappeared from view and only its 
memory remains as an instance of the 
innate desire of the semi-wild hillsmen 
for national independence and _ free 
political institutions. The Republica 
Filipina, however, was not subdued 
by force, nor will we say by fraud, 
though it passed with the voluntary 
submission of its chief officials to the 
Insular Government. The person who 


was chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about the downfall of the Republica 
Filipina was Dominador Gomez, who 


-their contention, 


at the request of the Insular Authori- 
ties sought and obtained an interview 
with Francisco Carreon, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the mountain Republic. Gomez 
advised and urged Carreon to cease 
resistance to the Insular Government. 
At first the overtures were met with 
strenuous denial. ‘“‘Why should we 
submit’’ inquired Carreon. ‘‘We are 
fighting for our Country and propose 
to continue the struggle to the end.” 
We too are contending for inde- 
pendence but in a different way. Our 
weapons are reason and_ persuasion, 
you are not strong enough to resist the 
United States and your resistance only 
defers the day of our country’s inde- 
pendence. These arguments finally 
prevailed Carreon, who appears to 
have been the diplomat of the revolu- 
tionary movement, promised to use 
his influence with his associates, which 
he did, resulting in theiv voluntary 
submission to the Insular Government. 

Carreon was the last of the officials 
to be triedva.His comrades who had 
been sentenced to death or long im- 
prisonment appeared as witnesses in 
his behalf. It was pathetic to witness 
the devotion of the doomed men to, 
what they proudly termed their Revo- 
lutionary Government. Though un- 
der the shadow of death, or of the grim 
walls of Bilibid they seemed more 
solicitous for the good fame of their 
cherished Republic than for their per- 
sonal fortunes. They were charged 
with the crimes of highway robbery 
and murder to which they seriously 
objected, if guilty at all, they insisted 
it was of treason or rebellion, they did 
not object to the being termed traitors 
or rebels but did strenuously object to 
being stigmatized as common male- 
factors. There was some ground for 
for though they 
unlawfully took guns and ammunition, 
provisions and money it was from the 
defeated Constabulary or troops of 
the Insular government. The property 
stolen was public property none being 
taken from private persons excepting 
in a few instances a little rice or few 
cocoanuts to satisfy their immediate 
hunger. 
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The Tagalos and Visayans the most 
numerous and intelligent of the native 
population took part in the Aguinaldo 
Insurrection, the semi-wild men of the 
mountains established the Republica 
Filipina, the inhabitants of the wealthy 
sugar province of Occidental Negros, 
who were left unmolested during the 
Aguinaldo war took occasion of the 
opportunity to create the independent 
Republic of Occidental Negros, two 
of the most prominent residents of the 
Province, Aniceto Lacson and Juan 
Araneta being respectively Governor 
and Secretary of War. This Republic 
was mergetl into the Insular Govern- 
ment by t®e officials voluntarily ab- 
dicating in #ygr of the Military Gover- 
nor at M iff. In this instance all 
was peacef@lly séttled as there at no 
time existed hostility between the two 
governors. 

A third cl f insurgents were the 
Pulajanes of ty Islands of Samar 
and Leyte. The Men-in-red, were 
the soldiers of Papa gjwastino and 
Papa Pablo, the Popes of the Moun- 
tains of the two Islands. About the 
year 1906 they"rose in revolt geainst 
the Provincial Governments off: the 
apparent design of expelling the in- 
fidel intruder from the Island having 
no sinister ‘designs against thot 
world. The mountain Popes }exer- 
cised-a Zowerful sway over the minds 


of their* simple followers, who im-. 
plicitly béligved in the supernatural’ 


powers af-their religious leaders. There 
appears, toe“exist a mystical element in 
the Filipin®@?mind, more especially in 
the minds pf the Mountaineers,’ which 
was signally displayed in the Pula- 
jane outbreak. 

A mystical fervor seemed to prevail 
along the mountain side. The young 
men flocked to the Pulajane camp to 
hear the wondrous sounds and see the 
wordrous sights. There were seven 
churches with seven priests saying 
mags. Padre Juan, a much beloved 
priéet recently deceased, was there 
as were all of their dead friends who 
reassembled in the mystic churches of 


the mystical mountain region. All 
of the cariboa who had ever lived and 
plowed the rice paddys were feeding 
in the valleys, all these wonders 
appealed to the young men who 


eagerly enlisted in the holy. war 
to drive the infidel the 
Island. 


Papa Faustino hung the An-ting- 


‘an-ting about the neck of the volunteer, 


assuring him that the sacred charm 
would render him invulnerable to the 
enemy’s weapons. The American’s 
bullet would pass harmlessly past and 
if he fell on the field, fighting the fight 
of the faithful he would rise again in 
three days. Thus fortified the sol- 
diers of the Mountain Popes fought 
with the desperate valor of fanaticisra. 
They maintained the unequal strife 
for months, though armed with bolos 
against foes whose weapons were the 
latest improved modern fire-arms. The 
Insular Government was called upon 
to take part in the Provincial uprising. 
They sent the brown soldier against 
the semi-wild men of the hills and they 
beat them back; they sent the black 
soldier against them and they held 


. their mountain fastnesses; they sent 


the white soldier against them and 
they remained unsubdued; sixteen 
hundred men were in the ficld against 
the Pulajunes before they were finally 
conquered and their leader a captive 
in the hands of tho infidels. 

I do not say the Filipinos possess a 
genius for free government, but if 
intense desire for national inde- 
pendence and the establishment of 


_free political institutions, and earnest 


effort to achieve that independence 
and create such institutions be an 
indication of inherent capacity for 
self government, then the repeated 
efforts of all classes, the educated and 
wealthy residents of the coast, the half 
civilized mountaineers of Luzon, the 
mystical men of the hill country of 
Samar and Leyteto expel the foreigner 
and create Governments Republican, 
or anti-monarchical in form gives 
abundant evidence of such. 
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